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be both scientific and popular, the former com- 
prising (a) technical meetings in Washing- 
ton and such other centers as may be desired, 
and (h) a technical publication distributed 
primarily among the fellows to serve as a 
record of original geographic work, and the 
latter comprising (a) popular lectures not 
only in Washington, but in other cities, and 
(b) an illustrated magazine of largely popu- 
lar character, but designed to serve as a con- 
venient medium for geographic publication. 
Should the plan for the technical memoirs 
fail of approval by the Society at large, the 
publication committee propose including the 
technical matter in the monthly magazine. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that later devel- 
opments in the National Geographic Society 
have not been more promptly and widely an- 
nounced ; yet it is by no means to be regretted 
that the delay has led to expressions from 
other quarters which seem to be precisely in 
line with the plans and policies of this organi- 
zation. 

W J McGee, 
Vice-President National Geographic Society. 

Baldwin's social and ethical interpretations. 

To THE Editor of Science: I have received, 
evidently in common with many other socio- 
logical confreres, a printed copy of a letter 
addressed by Professor Albion W. Small, of 
the University of Chicago, to both Professors 
Baldwin and Giddings. This publication gives 
renewed impetus to the unfortunate contro- 
versy raised by Professor Baldwin in an article 
published in the January number of the Psy- 
chological Review. May I be allowed to ex- 
press, on the subject, the opinion of an out- 
sider, which is also the opinion of the 
majority of workers who think that the ad- 
vancement of social science is in no way pro- 
moted by such personal quarrels? 

The facts of the case are known. In an- 
swer to a fair and, let me say, pertinent and 
conclusive criticism of his work on 'Social 
and Ethical Interpretations' by Professor 
Giddings, Professor Baldwin found no better 
answer than to cast upon his critic the re- 
proach of 'poaching' upon his preserves. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's answer was conceived in such 



a way as to convey the impression that the 
word 'poaching' was simply a quotation from 
a review of Professor Giddings' 'Elements of 
Sociology,' previously published by Dr. Small. 
But the latter, besides showing that the word 
in question was contained only in a private 
letter, openly and frankly disclaims all respon- 
sibility for the construction placed upon it by 
Professor Baldwin, and clearly states that 
by using it he did not mean "anything 
more than 'out of bounds,' i. e., plowing in a 
field that belongs more properly to another" 
which is eine ganz andere Sache. 

In the face of Professor Small's statement. 
Professor Baldwin is, of course, left to take 
the whole responsibility for the offensive con- 
struction which he has placed upon the word 
of his colleague. That is what he has done in 
the 'Correction' published in the March num- 
ber of the Psychological Review. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the terms of this ' Cor- 
rection' are strikingly ambiguous. The reader 
might be led to believe that Professor Small 
considers Baldwin's mistake in the interpre- 
tation of his word, 'immaterial.' As a mat- 
ter of fact, as shown by Professor Small's let- 
ter, he refers very distinctly the 'immaterial- 
ity' of the mistake, not to the use of the word, 
but to its source, which is, again, eine ganz 
andere Sache. 

What remains, after this, is a clear impli- 
cation of plagiarism against Professor Gid- 
dings. 

Let us say, once for all, that Professor 
Baldwin can lay no claim whatever to the dis- 
covery that has changed our view of social 
life by lending a definite support of facts to 
the psychic conception of social relations. 
The discovery is that of 'imitation' by Tarde. 
In spite of Professor Baldwin's futile attempt 
to minimize Tarde's merit by associating the 
name of the latter with that of Bagehot, Tarde 
is and will always be, for every unprejudiced 
student, the discoverer of imitation as a great 
psychological force underlying both social and 
mental development. Bagehot only gave us 
vague hints and tentative guesses. Tarde gave 
us the clear notion of the elementary social 
fact, the unit of social investigation. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin has undoubtedly the merit of 
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having diligently and industriously followed 
the path shown by the French master, of hav- 
ing seized his original intuition and carried 
it into his own psychological field as a vivify- 
ing ferment of research. An important con- 
tribution of Professor Baldwin to knowledge 
is the genetic study of imitation as the typical 
form of organic and mental accommodation 
to environment, as the method through which 
the mental development of the individual is 
accomplished. But, beyond this distinctly 
psychological work, mainly embodied in his 
volume on 'Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race,' Professor Baldwin has never 
brought to light any fact in the line of social 
evolution that had not been previously inti- 
mated or actually mentioned by Tarde. His 
'Social and Ethical Interpretations' is un- 
doubtedly an extremely interesting work. But, 
apart from the 'Dialectic of Personal Growth' 
which is practically a chapter belonging to 
the earlier volume, the remainder of the book 
is substantially a transcription of Tarde in 
another hey. This can be conclusively shown 
by actual comparison of certain chapters and 
passages of Professor Baldwin's book with 
Tarde's 'Les Lois de I'Imitation' and, es- 
pecially, 'La Logique Sociale.' Even the dis- 
tinction between the matter or content of so- 
cial organization and its functional method 
or process, so much emphasized by Professor 
Baldwin, is his own only in so far as the 
scholastic turn of the formula is concerned. 
Apart from the Aristotelian terminology 
adopted by Baldwin, the distinction had been 
clearly made by Tarde long ago. We must 
say, furthermore, that, while Professor Bald- 
win limits the social matter to thoughts or in- 
tellectual states — a conception justly criticized 
by Professor Giddings as insuificient and in- 
complete, Tarde showed the contents of social 
organization to be not only thoughts, but feel- 
ings — ' croyances et desirs' — ^not thought 
merely nor feeling merely, but a combination 
of the two, a view which, as Professor Gid- 
dings remarks, is 'most consistent both with 
evolutionary hypotheses and with psycholog- 
ical conclusions' ('Democracy and Empire,' 
p. 39). This, of course, is not intended to 
tmderrate in any way the value of Professor 



Baldwin's work. The advancement of science 
is not only promoted by the discovery of new 
facts, but also by the verification and propa- 
gation of other men's discoveries. Professor 
Baldwin belongs to the latter class of scien- 
tists. His book on 'Social Interpretations,' 
while bringing forward no new facts, has just 
the great merit of having helped to propagate 
the substance of Tarde's doctrines. This work 
of vulgarization has been so thorough and 
painstaking as to justify the statement that 
Professor Baldwin's book is one of the most 
important contributions of American thought 
to the advancement of social science. 

Since, however. Professor Baldwin has no 
claim to any discovery in the field of sociol- 
ogy, it becomes interesting to see how he can 
prove that Professor Giddings — a sociologist 
— has 'poached' upon his preserves. 

The evidence brought forward by Professor 
Baldwin in support of his charge of dishonesty 
against Professor Giddings consists : 

1. Of a reference to Professor Small's re- 
view of Giddings' 'Elements.' This is ruled 
out because Professor Small himself has dis- 
tinctly repudiated the interpretation placed 
upon his word 'poaching,' and moreover be- 
cause in the passage of his review quoted by 
Baldwin, Professor Small explicitly acknowl- 
edges that Baldwin's 'ejective stage' is one 
thing and Giddings' 'ejective interpretation' 
is another thing. In the face of Professor 
Small's statement, the whole question becomes 
one of due credit rendered for the term and 
the concept 'eject.' These, as all well-in- 
formed students of psychology knov?-, origin- 
ated, not with Professor Baldwin, but with the 
lamented William Kingdon Clifford, and to 
Clifford, as shown by Professor Giddings' es- 
say on 'The Psychology of Society,' credit was 
given in the most explicit manner. 

2. Of a specific fact mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passage of his article (p. 69, foot- 
note) : 

"To cite a case, besides those pointed out 
by Professor Small * * * Appendix D in my 
book may be referred to as putting in my way 
certain things that Professor Giddings puts 
in his own way in the Science article. Even 
certain of my terms (as Professor Caldwell 
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also notices), such as 'socius/ 'organic' and 
'reflective' sympathy, are used with no intima- 
tion of their origin. 

'My terms,' Professor Baldwin calls 'soeius,' 
'organic' and 'reflective sympathy.' We do not 
suppose that he claims to have coined the 
word 'soeius,' while the specific concept to 
which Professor Giddings has attached it, if 
we understand his language, he repudiates. 
The terms 'organic' and 'reflective' sympathy 
might conceivably be claimed as inventions in 
technical nomenclature. But on page 220 of 
Professor Baldwin's ' Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations ' we find the following quit 
claim : 

"Psychologists are generally agreed in find- 
ing a distinction necessary between 'organic' 
and 'reflective' sympathy, similar to the dis- 
tinction which has been made in considering 
modesty." 

But terms are, of course, minor matters. 
Let us turn at once to the pure essence of 
Appendix D. Here it is : 

"Whenever the situation depicted by Adam 
Smith's 'Illustration' was realized — cases in- 
volving the sight of both an aggressor and an 
aggressee with their respective claims upon 
the onlooker B for sympathy — the creature 
whose shape, movements, postures, cries, etc., 
were like those of B would be the one which 
would supply B's copy-system and the one 
with which his cooperations would arise; that 
is the animal of the same kind. So subjective 
sympathy would at once be a 'consciousness 
of kind' and the objective reactions would be 
indicative of 'kind.'" 

The quality of Professor Giddings' dishon- 
esty is now revealed. In a review of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's book Professor Giddings has 
put in 'his way' certain things that Professor 
Baldwin had put in 'his way' in Appendix 
D, and Professor Baldwin's way — in Appendix 
I") — consists in putting quotation marks about 
Giddings' way. 

In conclusion I would repeat with Professor 
Small 'there is glory enough to go round.' 
This means that it is not necessary to vilify 
other scientists' efforts and work in order to 
raise the value of one's own contributions. If 
Professor Baldwin would only remember what 



he owes to M. Tarde he would certainly hesi- 
tate to accuse others of plagiarism. 

New York City. Gustavo Tosti. • 

oabnegie institution. 
The Advisory Committee in Astronomy 
will be glad to receive information or sugges- 
tions, regarding investigations in astronomy 
which should be aided by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. It is advisable that applications 
should be made as soon as possible. They 
may be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edward C. Pickering, Chairman. 
Lewis Boss. 

George E. Hale, Secretary. 
S. P. Langley. 
Simon Newcomb. 
CAMBEID6B, March 29, 1902. 
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discharge from hot platinum wires. 

During the past year I have been investi- 
gating the discharge from a hot platinum wire, 
and the results of this work may, perhaps, be 
of interest to others. An article has been re- 
cently published by Rutherford* on the same 
subject, in which he determined the velocity 
of the positive ions and showed that at higher 
temperatures their average velocity was less 
than at lower. My own work was intended to 
compare the velocities of the positive and neg- 
ative ions and to explain as far as possible the 
decrease in the velocity at higher tempera- 
tures. 

By a method similar to one which I had 
previously used in studying the discharge 
from a flamef it. was shown that the average 
velocity of the positive ions is greater than 
that of the negative. By a method similar 
to one used by Zelenyf it was shown that the 
most rapidly moving positive ions have a 
greater velocity than the most rapidly moving 
negative ones. By a modification of this 
method it was shown that the most slowly 
moving positive ions given off at lower tem- 
perature move comparatively rapidly, but that 
at higher temperatures some are sent off which 

• SoiKNCE, 14, 590, and Phys. Rev., 13, 321. 

t Phys. Rev., 12, 65. 

t Phil. Trans. Roy. Soo. Land., 195, 103. 



